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are the result of faulty closet fixtures, and no amount of ventilation 
will overcome the unpleasant odors inseparable from such fixtures. 
The difficulty is with the flush pipe rather than with the vent pipe- 


The correct principle of construction is to have the flush pipe 
always full of standing water; this gives an instantaneous 
flush without the delay occasioned by the water falling from the tank 
and against the resistance of the enclosed air in the pipe. 

Our New Sanitas Catalogue contains new cuts and data illustrative 
of the Sanitas Specialties. We have special facilities for carrying out 
the suggestions of Architects and Sanitarians, for realizing any desired 
result, and the services of our experts are always at the disposal of 
those interested in Sanitary Science. 
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“The Best Galvanized Iron 


ought not to require specification, for a first-rate 
job of difficult work can’t be done without it, 
and a first-rate job costs less with it than an 
honest attempt at a first-rate job without it. 

Every first-rate metal-worker probably knows 
that Apollo is true to gauge and flat and bend- 
able. 

It is of some little account that the top and 
bottom sheets of a bundle are cushioned against 
the wands; and so are delivered almost without 
blemish, just as the top and bottom sheets pro- 
tect the inside sheets from the bands in other 
makes. 

Apollo Best Bloom is the trade-mark. It 
costs a little more in large quantities. This is 


the only reason that other galvanized iron is sold 
at all. 


APOLLO IRON AND STEEL CO 
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See our full page ad. of June 2, 1894. 


PARADIGM CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, 


VAILE & YOUNG'S 
Patent a Skylights. 


Without Putty. 
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Construction adapted to 
all forms and stylee of 
Skylights. Thousandsof 
feet in use have proved 
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A REVUE INDUSTRIELLE wmentions a method of 
casting iron which, we hope, may be of interest to some 


of our readers. It is well known that iron castings are very 


liable to ** blowholes,”’ * cinders ” and sO On, which occur in 
the middle of the mass, and destroy its strength, or. at least, 
its appearance. ‘These defects are caused by particles of scoria, 
oxide, or other impurities, which flow out of the melting fur- 
nace into the ladle. or are formed by the contact of the hot 
metal with the air, or with the sand of the mould. In faet, if 
the molten iron is watched, as it is drawn from the furnace, the 
surface is soon seen to cover itself with dull lumps of scoria 
and impurity, which rise to the surface. It is usual to fill the 
moulds more than full, so that the lighter substances may float 
to the top, and collect in the portion to be subse quently cut off; 

M. Van Riet, to vive 
the impurities time to separate from the melted iron before it 
runs into the mould, sets on top of the flask a sort of little 


but this does not entirely remove them. 


bath-tub, lined with some refractory substance, and presenting 
three cylindrical hollows, of different sizes, communicating 
with each other by tangential channels. The iron is poured 
from the ladle into the larger hollow, where it whirls around 
for a time, and then escapes into the second basin, where it 
revolves in the opposite direction. From this it reaches the 
third compartment, which has a hole in the bottom, and, as this 
hole is set over the pouring-hole in the flask, the iron then runs 
out into the mould. When the metal is poured into the large 
end of the tub, it is seen to whirl around until the surface is 
covered with the larger particles of impurity, which collect 
near the middle, the centrifugal force developed by the whirling 
serving to separate the purer and more liquid iron from the 
light and spongy scoriw, very much as cream is separated from 
milk by a centrifugal churn, or molasses from sugar in the 
centrifugal tanks of a refinery. By the tangential channel, 
the purer iron passes into the second division, where the same 
process is repeated, the scoriw, which are now in fine particles, 
collecting in the middle, while the liquid metal keeps to the 
outside. The third canal, also tangential. leads this twice- 
purified iron to the third compartment, from which it runs 
into the mould, a few particles of dross floating up from the 
mould, and collecting at the top. On cooling 


the first division 


of the “bath-tub.” or * poche intermédiare,’ as its inventor 
calls it, is found to contain the large lumps of cinder; whil 
the second compartment contains a spongy mass of impurity, 
in the shape of an inverted cone, the base of which occupies 
the whole area of the compartment, the pure metal havin 
escaped around the sides below. In the third compartment 
nothing appears but a little ring ol particles, the last to rise to 
the surface out of the mould The castings made from iron 
thus purified are extremely sound and solid, and there is no 
loss of metal, all the pure and liquid iron escaping into th 
mould. The * bath-tub” is easily cleared out, and is relined 


for a second operation by plastering with fire-clay mortar. 


‘WF RCHITECTS will remember that, four or tive ve 


an ingenious contractor imported some iron beams for use 


irs aga, 

in the new Boston Court-house. At that time there was 
an enormous duty on structural members of iron, and a much 
smaller one on iron structures. ‘The contractor, therefore. had 
the beams framed tovether somehow, and entered them at the 


Custom-house as an “iron structure.” ‘The collector refused to 


| classify them under this head, and demanded duty on them as 





| 





separate iron beams. ‘The duty was paid, under protest, and 
the beams taken to the building, and suit was brought to 
recover back the excess of duties paid. The claim was 
resisted, on account of informality in the protest ; but it has 
just been decided that the protest and claim were in proper 
form, and that the contractor, so tar as these were concerned, 
was entitled to recover. 


| | Speers the question ot reviving its commerce by improv- 


ing its dock accommodation, Boston has begun to iwitate 
the matter of annexing the adjacent towns: or. at 


of combining them in a sort of * Metropolitan system; and 


several hearings have been held in the suburban towns. to 
Naturally 


opposed to the abolition of the little independent municipal 


sound the feeling of the inhabit ints. . the eleme nts 


organizations have been most prominent in these preliminary 
hearings ; but a good deal of sober opinion has been expressed 
in favor of a more comprehensive administration of the affairs 
of what is really a single great city, just as London, or Paris, 
or Chicago, are single cities, ilthough some trace still exists of 
their ancient parish or township divisions ; and the political 
consolidation of the communities which have long been united 
by ill material interests will probably come about before lone. 


\YPHERE is in the community represented by Boston, per 
*L’ haps more than almost anywhere else in the world, unless 
in Italy, an intensity of local feeling which it w ll take 


some time to overcome. Cambridge, for example, which is 


really just us much a part ol s0oston as Lambeth is ot London, 
is justly proud of its position in the world as the seat of the 


oldest and greatest American university, and the home of a 
large proportion of the men who have honored American 
science and literature: and it will not wil ney ve up its 


autonomy ; while Brookline, which is not famous for anything 
in particular, unless it may be for the wealth of its inhabitants. 
has clung fanatically to its ancient town organization, and will 
with reluctance sacrifice its beloved town-meetinygs, and its 
Board of Selectmen, to a more modern form of government. 


Nevertheless, in the interest of the pe ople of B ston, perh ips 


more than in that of the inhabitants of the surrounding towns, 
it is every day becoming more necessary that some control 
should be established over the whole metropolitan district 
which now suffers, and will hereafter suffer much more, from 
the 


ealousy and indifference, to call it by no worse name. with 
which each little municipality treats the others 


For example, 
Boston has h ud, in years gone by, an economical, and In some 
respects commendable system of iy irbage disposal, whic h con- 
sisted in collecting the kitehen-re luse se par itely, ind se lling it 
to the farmers of the surrounding country, who sent 
regularly for it. 


carts 


It was probably fed to pigs, but it Was care- 
fully collected, and the pigs might have had a much worse diet. 
The revenue to the City from this souree had become quite 
considerable, when the suburban towns took it into their he ids 


to interfere, and ordinances were passed in several of them, 


forbidding the transportation of any swill through the streets, 
except that produced within the limits of the village. This, of 


course, cut off the farmers from outside, who could only get at 
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r r going in New Jersey, it is really the people of New York who have 
ind Boston, deprived of this outlet, is now experiment- | the greatest interest in their preservation. ‘To our mind, there 
With means tor destroying its g irbage at home. is pothing more charming about the city han the view, which 
, pre ents ii eli at every cros -street above Twenty hird Street, 


it irbage by ome through the streets oft the suburban 


[' must not, however, be supposed that the larger town has | of the rocky escarpment, pi. in the morning sunlight, or in 
| Oo means of revenging itself on its little neighbors. Re- deep shadow in the afternoon, which shuts out the western 
cently. Brookline and Newton have been seized with what | horizon. From the Riverside Drive the view is at its best, 
may be called the boulevard fever. Newton is, at present, | but at any point between this and the dividing ridge of the 


uilding a vast street, a hundred and fifty feet wide, or so, and | island, the rugged and inaccessible ledge. just far enough 


il miles long, which is to serve it as a main “arrery of | away for a romartic veil of dust and smoke torms a striking 
communication > with Boston. At the Boston en 9 this contrast to the straight, monotonous streets through which it 


tentous thoroughfare collapses into a steep and narrow little | is seen, and gives to New York an air of being only a step 
ad, called South Street, and many nave been the representa- | from wild nature, such as few other large cities possess. 
ons made by the Newton authorities to their brethren of : 
Boston about the desirability of widening South Street to JERMISSION has just been given tor establishing, in the 
dimensions commensurate with those of their colossal * boule- l London Courts of Justice, a service, the value of which 
vard.”’ fo these applications the Boston magnates listen ean be appreciated by all who have anything to do with 


ely, hold a hearing or two, ind then drop the subject. courts. In each court-room, near the ] idg e's able, is to by 


(hey are in no hurry to oblige Newton, nor have they aly placed group of three large microphone transmitters, ready 


ison to be: and the consequences is that an improvement to recel e everything that may be said by Lie judges, clerks 
vhich, whatever its value, will be » very costly one, is carried | and lawyers. The transmitters connect with a multiple tele- 
out at an immense disadvantage; while, if one intelligent phone cireuit, by which the words spoken in tie court-room 
Board could contro such undert ikings for the whole district, may) be reproduced in a hundred or more telephone instru- 
they would be far more valuable to all concerned. ments, which are to be set up in the offices of such lawyers as 
may subscribe for them. By means of these telephone . the 


ESSRS. GEORGI ASHDOWN AUDSLEY and | subscribers can listen to the morning reading of the list of 
M \W im 

United 
\ 


J. Audsley, architects, have brought suit in the cases for the (lay ; hear what cases are settled or postponed, 


Sta Cireuit Court, against the City of New | and form an accurate idea of tne hour at which the cases under 

ork, Liming e hundred and twenty thousand dollars for | their charge will be called; thus saving an immense amount 

nh designing, lurnishing and deliver! ig plans for a | of time, which is neo-v useless] Sp hit, by litigants, counsel and 

coutempiated 1 munielpal building.” This is the first suit iw itnesses, in Waiting, often for several days, around the court- 

o by arel [S,in consequence OT the abandonme:t of room, util their case is called. Iv is surprising that such a 

the scheme, for w lh competitive designs were invited some | service should not have been first invented in busy and ‘n- 

v months avo; but it is said that other similar ones will | genious America; but, whoever invented it, there is no doubt 
rally ye | WW : that it will be ql ickly introduced here. 

. MODE o eathering one’s own nest at the expense ol BAZIN, a French e igineer of distinction, has proposed a 

H it of 0 people, which is much favored by walking- | MM. new system of ship-building, which promises valuable 

‘ yates, consists In having laws passed by subservient results. Reasoning a priort, he reflected that, if a small 

Legislature . which public work must be executed, of | boat were fitted with side wheels, like the so-called “* water 

yurse ata eral cost, exelusively by workmen belongi 1g to | velo ipedes,” no great advantage would be gained, as the circum- 

un lavores In New York, a law of this kind has | ference of the wheels would be small in proportion to the power 

it is provided that all stones used in | applied at the axle, and the cir imferential speed would, 

State r mu i work must be dressel and worked on | therefore, be moderate ; but if large wheels were used, the 

the ground ; or, at least, within the boundaries of the munici- circumferential speed would be so much increased that, if 

\ contractor, named Pollock, was recently employed | power enough vcore applied, the vessel would be driven throug! 

ive Pear! Street, from Whitehall Street to Uanover “quare, | the water at a more rapid rate than could be secured by any 

With trap or granite blocks. Every one knows that paving- | movement of mere sliding through the water. Keeping these 

cks are mace t the quarries rom reluse pieces, which are | principles nb mind, M. Bazin constructed a small mode l, 


| ] 


split up into biocks OF suitable size and shape by blow: of a | resembling a raft, on each side of vhich were fitted four 
ing uimer, Which the half-grown sous of the quarrymen | hollow wheels which served at once for floating the structure, 

nto ha e very dexte rously. Pollock ordered his paving- and for driving it through the water. Power was applied to 
ylocks, as usual, trom thi quarry, and began laving them. the wheels, by some means which Le Génie Civil does not 
Before he had gone far, his attention was called, by the | describe, and it was found that the little craft advanced through 
Commissioner of Public Works, to the statute in question ; the water with a rapidity equal to sixty per cent of the cireum- 
wd, two months later, he was notified that his contract was ferential movement of the wheels ; or. in other words, that it 

nded, aud was ordered to take up and remove the blocks ran over the water as a locomotive would on land, losing, as 


uly laid, on the ground that they had not been * worked | « slip,” only forty per cent of the wheel movement. Applying 
and dressed within the city limits. As a split block of | these proportions to a vessel of five thousand tons, it would be 
vranite is neither worked nor dressed, within the meaning | easy to obtain a speed of thirty-two knots, or about thirty-six 


which stone-cutters apply to these words, Pollock claimed that | miles an hour. For steering his craft, M. Bazin employs a 
tatute did not apply to the case, and asked for an injunc- | yery original device. Instead of a rudder, the craft carries, 


» al x an a a. ' SORE : , 7 : 
on to pre nt the Commissioner of Public Works from inter- near the stern, a hollow cylinder, the lower end of which is 
tering With fis Compile tion ot his contract. His appl ation tor immersed in the water. The ey linder can he turned by the 


in unction has now been denied, so that, in New York law; | helmsman in anv direction, and is so arranged that a stream of 
split stone must be considered as being ‘ worked and water can be forced horizontally from an opening at the 


und, for the futur the tax-payers must have their | bottom of it. When it is desired to turn the vessel in any 


paving-blocks brought to the city in shapeless lumps, or | direction, the ceylinder-rudder is so set that the reaction of the 
boulders, and trimmed into shape by local talent, whatever | stream of water issuing from it throws the stern in the opposite 
may | the cost of the process. direction. Ina ship ol ordinary size, perhaps one-tenth of the 

power of the engines would be reserved for the steering- 
° N informal canvass ot the pre sent New Jersey Legislature cylinder, which, by the force of the jet, uecelerates, as well as 
H shows that the members are nearly unanimous in favor | directs, the movement of the craft, while the ordinary rudder 


y taking action for preventing further defacement of the | acts as a constant drag. A steamer eighty feet long, and with 
Palisades. ‘The first step will probably be to appoint a Com- | wheels twenty-five feet in diameter, is soon to be built on this 
mission, with instructions to present a plan by which the | principle, and tried in the English Channel. M. Bazin thinks 

que beauty of the cliffs may be preserved, with due | that, with further study of the ways of increasing the efficiency 
regard to the rights of property-owners ; and action on the of the wheels, and preventing slip, the forward movement may 
plan presented will tollow later, It may, therefore, be hoped be brought up to seventy per cent of the circumferential 
that the conversion of this beautiful wall of rock into paving- | motion of the wheels. If so, a speed of nearly fifty miles an 


stones will soon be terminated. Although the Palisades are ' hour could probably be reached. 
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THEATRES.' — VII. corridors, auditorium, stage and dressing-rooms can each and all be 


distinctly recognized as we glance at the building: and, vet spite 
LAIBACH THEATRE, AUSTRIA. “per Pigs. . 7 ) at the Duliding : and, yet, in epi 
of this distinction of parts, the building is designed as one whole. and 


J HE Laibach Theatre is an exam- : 
ple of one of the smaller Conti- ‘ 
nental theatres upon an isolated ese 
Site. 

The exterior ot this building, fol 
lowing the true tenets of good archi 
tecture, indicates the arrangements 
and planning of the interior, and the 
authors of the work, Messrs. J. V 


Hrasky and Ant. J. Hruby, are to be 





' 20 ” re ongratulated upon the dignified and 

D0 504 Ke rery “~ truthful treatment they have given 
———— =a C . 7 - 

to this theatre There is no mis 


= : : : 
taking this for anything but a play-house ; every line of the ex 
terior tells this tale. Glancing, then, at the elevation, the entranc: 





vestibule, with saloon over, is marked by three-quarter columns and 
pediment terminating with an emblematic group of figures. \ 
carriage sweep leads to three pairs of doors which are the main 
entrance doors to the theatre; an awning over the central door 
affords protection in wet weather to those alighting from carriages. 
The curved front of the theatre follows the lines of the internal 
corridors running around the seating of the auditorium. Ornamental 
tablets, on which to display play-bills, fill the lower panels of thi 
rounded corners, while a niche filled with statuary is placed above 
Where the circular front joins the straight lines of the side eleva 
tions, the architectural treatment of the main entrance is reproduced 





| 
in emphasizing the side entrances to the theatre The roof over 
the auditorium stands out, in lieu of the usual igly hipped roof of a 
theatre, as a feature in the design. The circular form of the 
ceiling below is reproduced, and a series of round bull’s-eye windows 
show that outlets are provided for the foul and heated air which 
must collect yw the auditorium ceiling. The large central extract 
ventilator ide an ornament as well as a useful addition to the 
roo! treat nt. 

Tower s up above the portion of the buil ing se ipa for th 


spectators, stands the roof of the st supported upon walls and a 





a 
pediment which indicate strength and separation from the auditorium 
hat due regard has been t 


given to the necessity of having sufficient room above the stage for 


The extra he elit given to the stave shows t 
the manipulation and movement of the scenery without rolling or 
folding it, while the stage smoke-extractor In the roof is not omitted 


as a part of the architectural whole. 

















he dressing-room blocks at the side of the stage can be recognized, 
by the manner in which they are designed, from the outside as | not as several parts tacked on to e another, as is too frequently 
dre ssing-rooms No one looking at the windows which light these the case. 
rooms would suppose they lighted a scene-dock or workshop; they Tine style and architectural details of the design are, and must 
are arranged ostensibly to light a suite f rooms near the stage ever be, to a great extent, matters of taste. vet I mav venture » SAV 
which must, therefore, be dressing-rooms. all will agree that in this case the taste displaved is good taste 
From the outside of the theatre we learn all this of the insick Passing now into the interior of the building by one of the three 
wa 
a 
sas | 
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4 se : 
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arrangement and planning, and being able to learn so much, we are | central entrance doors, the vestibule is entered n the centre 
bound to confess that the true spirit of architecture as an art to | immediate ly opposite the central doorway, is thi x or ticket offi 
appropriately clothe a building with a becoming and beautiful cloak with doorways to the right and left leading to tl wick l 
has been followed by the authors of this theatre Entrances, (2.65m. wide) which surrounds the seating on the g nd-tloor QO 
each side of the vestibule are staircases leading t he era 


Continued from No. 982, page 2¢ on the first floor. 
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I'he seating of the ground-floor consists of a number of stalls in the 
area or parquet, with private boxes on either side and a space for 
pit at the back. Thro igh the side ve stibules, noticed while consider- 
ing the exterior of the building, are extra exits from the ground-level, 
in addition to which there are also exits into the open air at the 
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i 
ends of t ridors next to the proscenium-w ill. There are, 
herete i ‘ n addition to the entrance to this part of 
he he 

The two exits wl hy throu the side vestibule ire, however, 
not exclusively for the e of the occupants of the ground floor, as 
the vestibules form tl ntrances to the gallery above 

The lanning of this theatre is in every detail svmmetrical 
whatever is placed one side is also provided on the other. The 
orridors are separated from the auditorium on the one si and 
he approaches ¢ t t] ys 1 walls, affording strength and 

te ym t h nv, a hev a yf sufficient wi Ith on each 

er to contain t whole number seated on such ] 

On her sict r the lors are ample oak-room spaces, 80 

vl lehciehl ! ] ri theatres it on the othe hand, the 

t ing tsa i 1 is usually f 1 in Continental 
plav-l < ] stey ide the wate et w lows on 

e plar v \ » to a blank wa ippear to be sadly sad 

rors lesign, and would scarcely have been 

pected 

The first tlo py whed by staircases two metres wide on 
ither side the cent estibule. These staircases are, however, 
of excessive length, having as many as twenty-two steps in a flight. 
They land ir lobby r the side-entrance vestibules, from which, 
als StAITCASES ead n either side to the private boxes on the 
gallery le The whole of the second tier consists otf private 
boxes, while the eallery is divided into two classes of seats, which in 
England we should call amphitheatre and gallery. 

here " ve \ ] | ith smail external 
valee and mila i lobbies at the top ot 
the sta ises a fl flo 

The ea ipa mpare 1 with the 
g nd cove I he s be only 135 fixed 
eats al ite b hown to be seated 
on the pl s s lef On the grand 
‘ ther i Ll } va I 12 more on the 
gallery lev wo hundred and two fixed seats are all that are 
shown in the two div I rf the alle ry. 

Phe stage, wl ynsists of a stage and back stage, is 18 metres 
wide by 9.85m. deep (the back stage being 7 metres I 4.8m 
leep), and is d led trom tl lressing-room blocks on eith side 
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paras cast 
by a corridor and solid walls of considerable thickness, effectually 
itting-off t] 1ances of fire spreading from the stage to the 
dressing-rooms 


The width of the proscenium opening has the average measurement, 
of about thirty feet wit i heicht in proportion 


| 


| 


There are property-rooms at both sides of the back stage, and a 
large scene-door in the middle. The staircases and entrances to the 
stage are in duplicate, situated at corresponding angles on the plan, 
with lavatories for males and females leading from the landings. 

The men’s dressing-rooms are at one side of the theatre, the 
women’s at the other, the rooms for soloists and “ stars ’”’ are placed 
on the stage-level, while other performers find accommodation on 
the floors above. It will be noticed that there is no room provided 
for the storage of scenery, by which a great danger is excluded from 
the building. 

The original plans from which these illustrations are taken show 
a complete system of heating and ventilating to all parts of the 
house, the fresh air being admitted under alternate seats, and 
the foul air extracted by flues in the walls. » 

On the section, it is worth while noticing the height of the stage- 
block compared with the auditorium, and to mention the hollow space 
left under the orchestra floor for acoustic purposes. 

Some of the chief dimensions in metres are as follows 


Width between main walls of auditorium oe 16.4 
Width of cerridors.. -aine ; o<s 2 
Distance from curtain line to back wal! of auditory 1.4 
Width of proscenium-opening... ; 040 
Width of stage.. , : . 18.0 
Depth of stage.. cue , ae MSD 
Width of back stave.... 7.0 
Depth of back stage ° £5 
Depth of auditory staircases 2.0 
Distance from curtain line to grand tier front 13.0 
Distance from curtain line to gallery front 13.85 
Height from stage level to the ceiling of auditorium 11.75 
Height of proscenium-arc! a 4 
Height from stage floor to wall-plate of roof F 1.9 
Height of stage cellar... , : j 5.0 
Height of back stage opening 6.0 


This theatre commends itself to our notice as an example of a 
symmetrical plan where every exit, cloak-room, lavatory, dressing 


room, etc., 18 provided in dupli ‘ate, the same on the one side as on 
the other. There is no doubt of the distinct advantages in safety 
to be obtained by such planning the exits and staircases are so 


easily found by the audience and performers. The separation of 
the various parts of the str icture by solid walls of conside rable 
thickness is one of the greatest s 





evuards against the spre ad of fire, 
while the system of corridors between the seats and the exit, the 
dressing-rooms and the stage tend, in a |: 
the protection of the people, should a fire occur. 
kK A. . W ooprRow. 


measure, to assure 





[To be continued. 
NOTES ON FURNITURE DRAUGHTING. 


able form the answers to a few of many questions that have been 
asked by draughtsmen from time to time. 
lhree kinds of joints occur in furniture making: the angle, butt, 


N what follows, an attempt is made to arrange and put in avail- 


and framing-joint. Each of these may be made in several different 
ways, the method being adapted to the position of the joint or the 
grade of the work. 

Angles may be mitred, keyed, corner-pieced, rounded, or dove- 
tailed. And dovetailed joints may be plain, lapped, or mitred. 

Phe mitred angle, (Fig. 1), is a joint familiar to every one. The 
edges joined are cut at a bevel bisecting the angle between them 
when united. The union is made by butting the pieces and gluing 
them together. As this does not make a strong joint unless sup 
ported in some way, it is sometimes keyed. That is, the joint is 
mitred in the usual way; then when the glue has set, saw-cuts, some 
inclined upwards and some downwards, are made across the angle 
so as to cut equally into both of the pieces forming the mitre. In the 
saw-cuts, thus made, are glued small strips of wood. ‘These are 
the keys. They do not, however, materially strengthen the joint, 
and are suitable for small work only. Where greater strength is 
necessary, corner-pleces, blocks square or triangular, are 
the inner side of the angle of the mitre. 

The rounded corner, (Fig. 2), might be called a tongue-and 
groove joint, as the parts joined are practically tongued and vrooved 


glued on 





together. The tongue is placed on the inside of the angle, so that 
as much wood as possible may be left between the eroove and the 
end of the piece cut. 

Dovetai ing is, perhaps, the best and strongest method of joining 
two pieces at an angle. When the joint is made in ' 








a Way that 
ined shows, 1 the shape 


the tull thickness of each of the pieces 
of each dovetail can be seen, the joint is a p 





lau, (rig. 3). 


This is the opposite of the Alind dovetail, | Fig. t), which is made 
in such manner that the joint is seen at the side only. A joint of 


i 


this kind is sometimes called a ap dovetail. It is commonly used 
for fastening the sides and front of drawers together. In som 
instances, it is desirable to have all indivations of the dovetailing 
hidden. ‘Then use is made of the mitr: etail, (Fig. 5), a com- 
bination of the mitre and the dovetail. The dovetails are cut-in 
half the thickness of the pieces, and the mitre 


n the remainder. 
here is also a combin 





tion of the dovetail and rounded joint, in 
which the dovetails are, as in the mitred dovetail, b 
thickness of the pieces. 


it one-half the 
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The | itt j int is used where two pieces ot wood are oined is used to oin two pieces at angles to each other, or end to end 
together in the sam pl ine. It may be plain, stre nethened, re bated, in the same direction As can be seen from the illustration, it is 
matched, slip-tongued, or dowelled made by cutting away half the thickness of th pieces to be joined, 
The plain butt, (Fig. 6), is une joining of two pieces to make a | and then pinnir ¢ or gluing them t wether. This is neither a neat 
larger, the only connecting medium being glue. This, properly | nor good joint, though it has str neth and the ease with which it is 
made, becomes quite strong, the wood often giving way before the | made to recommend it. Its true use is shown in Figure 12, where 
two pieces crossing each other are halved t vether 
} \ combination of this joint and the mitre is termed the halved 
( (Fig 14) The lace exposed tO View Is mitred, the other 
tig lace, usually hidden, is like the ordinary halved joint. a 
Pr " ‘ Perhaps the true fy uming-jolnt is the mortice and tenon, with its 
ae iis sale \ combinations. But since the introduction of dowels, the tenon has 
eta . “4 -) |} N il © | almost gone out of use with furniture-makers They consider it old 
‘ ao .. . f fashioned, And owing to the s rinkage of the tenon, or the care- 
~ I “ee l¢o)’ lessness with which it is made, it does not seem as strong or equal 
to a dowel-joint. Its simplest form is where a tongue on one of the 
pieces is fitted into a notch, as it were, sawn in the end of 
he othe r, ( ] iv, 13). 
Nn Che true mortice is cut near the end of one piece to receive the 
~ Dr “i ; ™~ } tongue (tenon) of the other, (Fig. 15) Ihe tenon is not the ful 
oe ° >» of Ys width of the pie e on which it is it, as in the first example 
aa P Lj \ method somewhat similar to the first is sometimes employed in 
making the frame i panel Parti irly if t pa ne { 
| several set ina ve] ished in the frame Phe t] rroove 1s 
| run the whole length of two of the framing pieces. and thos at right 
angles have tenons cut on them which fit in the vrooves as does the 
i panel Chis kind of framing has been given the name of stuh-te m, 
(Fig. 16 When the pieces to be joined are wide. the tenon 
would be large that too much wood would be cut away for the 
MN j mortice, conse juentiy two narrow tenons are cut, and between 
them s left a sort of half tenon, called the haunch. Che haunch is 4 
sometimes used on ea side of a single tenon, and it is so shown in 
Figure 17. 
The ints describe ia clud \ > nearly all those met 
with in furniture work ised will probably be 
; x und to be a modifica 
; In laying out tl h as usua iy come 
witl t] 1 f htsman, the drawe 
if > , 
* 1 3 | 
} | W ] ¢ 
b 
Z 
{ : 
J es 
olnt Opens It is almost invis f made 4 
so the grain of i@ wood is nearly contact 7 
as the amount of glue used is sma cCasions , ae 
when the plain tt is not stron ible t 
stiffen i 
Where ons le of the pieces joined is t exposed to view s 
glued across the nt will do this The grain of these blocks should 
e in a dire pa el with the grain of the boards, otherwise the 
block, glued fast to these boards, will prevent them from contracting 
as the wood aries Lusing cracks to ippeal or the DIO! will j 
become loose. But when the grain of the pleces and of the Ock SS 2 
are paraliel, bot shrink t vet he v. 24) Z24fS J 
\ nt, not as no! ised in furniture as in at ‘ ies « 
woodwo! s Figure led the It has ve 
if ar ul " vi he plain t Ww ised in t in _ as “ 
nan I i f 
Phe (I 5) s the ime is the matched-and 
. : , ; : i 
bead a ' | ne! “ i e bead omitte “J ( gu aa ee - 
pro ing | e along the middle one plece Is matcl 1 groove i t i \ { ay 
in anothe When we ide, this is a good ! t is t as } x 
much used as he j (Fig. 9), formed by « wr 8 § \ 5 ‘ : / 
in each the edves » De ined, s the y are directly ¢ | site 
other throughou entire lengt Into them is glued a hardwood 
strip ca i the tongue, or siip-feather . -§ 
Lh most nmonly used by cabinet and furniture-makers is 3 
the kig. 10) It is undoubtedly the best where the 
wood is of sufl nt th ness to permit its ‘ \ vel Is a , 
wooden pin used for fastening two pieces of wood together | 
inst rting part of its iength int one piece, the rest of it entering a . , Dis: i 
corresponding | ‘ itl other. Sometimes a number of dowels ars : j 
fitted tightly int es bored for them in one of the pieces to be : : ” 
oined. The ther ] e has corresponding holes bored in it | 
which the we ilso fit tightly when the two pieces are glued ccurs a equently as a par It usually les, though, as will 
togethe ut t , c 
Fran o iT iret ed halve 1, haift-m te ied ] | nt l { irt l seven-cight] incl 
tenoned I l i ind dowe a The irs and las I Ss i tl t wkK and 1des ny Uy to ¢ e-half inch. 
list need no further explanation, they having been described as A method for determ r the depth of a drawer inside is to add 
angle and butt joints Phe second halved or half-la; oint, (Fig. 11), | one-eighth inch to the thickness of the bottom, and deduct the sum 
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mm the exterior depth; or vice versa, the exterior face of a drawer 
ior depth added to the thickness of the 
bottom pl is one-eighth inch, (Fig. 18). 

Ihe sides are usually lap-dovetailed to the front, and dovetailed 
I'he bottom may be grooved into the front and sides, 
sides for the purpose, (Fig. 19). It is 


equais the sum ft the inte 


or into strips glued oO tiie 
er than the drawer, to allow for shrinkage, and the 

ack rests on it. ‘That shrinkage will take place is certain, and that 
may be in the direction desired, the grain of the wood should run 

u ss the width of the drawer. It is not advisable to fasten the 


made a little long 


bottom, except, perhaps, it be nailed, or screwed at one end only, 

, front Then when the bottom moves, it does not pull 
; rack, leaving an opening for articles to fall 
\ drawer for a corner cabinet or closet may be of such 
shape that it is impossible to have it slide; then it is pivoted, or 
hinged, to open like a door, (Fig. 20). 

Drawers of either of the above kinds are separated from each 
ther by a frame about three-quarters of an inch thick on which they 
e. This frame ought to be filled with a “ dust” panel, that when 
the drawer is removed trom the pocket, it is impossible to reach the 
Ihe appearance of the front is very 
rroved if this frame is allowed to project one-sixteenth inch 

more eyonud the drawer, or, the drawers made to lap over the 
rail a little, (Fig. 18) l and J. 


ntents ot the drawer below. 





There is in use on hall stands and tables of a similar description, 
a species of drawer which may be said to hang beneath the top. A 


ile form of this draws is seen On Nearly every carpenter's bench 


or draughting-table, (Fig. 21). It has, at least, one fault which 
enders it quite unsatisfactory for use in good work. ‘The friction of 
he sides against the top causes it to run hard and unevenly unless 


lo avoid this, the draws may be hung between two pieces 

fastened to the table top, and having in them grooves, in which 
strips screwed to the sides of the drawer slide, (Fig. 22). 

On tables having an overhanging top, a drawer cannot always be 

f] nti » permit the full interior being seen. This 

asions the pulling of the drawer entirely out, and it, with its 

contents, drops tu the floor. Such a drawer may be provided with 

the back placed in such a position that it is on a line 

with the edve of the table when the drawer is full out. That is, 


s of the drawer are longer than the interior length, and 





n it is pulled out 
‘ lass of drawer is so-called * English drawer,” which 
Sa we without a i it, | between the two sides of a cup- 
ard, (Fig. 23 They are used for wardrobes, ete., and are 


placed close together with no parting strip between them. 


Mention was made above of a dust panel between two drawers. 


[his is se ,a ove in the bearing-rail and runners. Care is 
taken not to glue or tasten it any where. ‘l oo much stress cannot be 
rid on the ‘ hat panels should never be glued in the frames. If 
hey are, they will surely split when shrinkage causes them to move 
a littie. It m ty be well to call atte ntion once more to the correct 
way of framing panel-work so as to avoid accidentally fastening the 
panel, (Fig { It will be noticed that the moulding is set in a 
rebate on the stvle Chis moulding is first glued in place, the panel 
hen set-l trom thie wk, and the loose moulding tacked In. The 
I holding it passes t iwh into the raii and does not interfere 
Ww i bit } i t l | wa 

Panel-work r dust-} inels, back-boards, ete., may be flush on both 
sides, or on one side only. ‘The panel, tlush on both sides, is an 
application of the tongue-and-groove joint previo isly described, 
(] ry, 8 ihe pant sh on one side is a sort of rebate je int, in 


which the panel is held by a bead or loose moulding tacked in the 


Phere are mm nethods of hanging doors; either with 

hinges W | 3 
The a Fig 6, when open at right angles, reduces the 
pening nea e entire thickness of the door. lo obviate this, 
when using a hinge, the door is hung in a rebate, as deep as the door 
] K e hang y § yl oO post, (I go, 27). Ur, the pilaster 
nade a part of the door and hinge, (Fig. 28). Many 
3 is desirable that the hinge should not be se en. Phe n the 
” ce, is (Fi 9) rhis may have the fault of 
nishing ve dot pening, unless the whole thickness of the doo 
is rebated in tl | . «3 g 0), It is obvious from the figures 
how to lay tl | tion | the pivot of such a hinge ; but it Is 
wt t 0 that the tre is placed so the distance, BA, is a 
Ktee! eighth in inch more than the distance, DA, (Fig. 
Desk " lown need to be supported in some 
wily Kil braces ¢ hains are used by some manufacturers. 
Yet w vot-hinges are employed, visible supports can be 
iwa Ww artic riy in cabinets, or pia es where no greal 
weight is lik t wed the lid. ‘To accomplish this result, 
struct thi Las show 1 Figure 31, so when open, it rests on A 

‘ ea st J 

\ i ving a hing is shown in Figure 32 
I - » * is ‘ vy siv described, tor the 











and its peculiar construction prevents the screws holding it from 
pulling out. It may also be made large and strong, as it is entirely 
hidden from view. 

Chairs are the most difficult of the different pieces of furniture to 
draw. ‘The dimensions depend so much on the statures of the 
persons who are to use them, that it is almost impossible to give any 
fixed sizes. Moreover, the proportions vary with the purpose for 
which the chair is intended. 

The average figures taken from a variety of good chairs are: 
height of the seat above the floor, eighteen inches; depth of the 
seat, nineteen inches ; the top of the back thirty-eight inches above 
the floor. A chair built to these dimensions might not look badly 
or be uncomfortable. 

Usually, the seat increases in depth as it decreases in height, 
while the back is higher and slopes more. This will be noticed in 
easy-chairs, or large, upholstered pieces. It is only the small occa- 
sional chair found in reception-rooms, or the chairs tor use at a desk, 
or table, that are as high as eighteen inches in the seat. 

Chairs for ladies are sometimes made as low as fourteen inches, 
but unless deep and well-upholstered they are not comfortable. 
Twenty inches inside is a comfortable depth for a seat of moderate 
size ; increasing this from one to four inches for large or easy-chairs. 
The width of the seat is largely a matter of design, except for arm- 
chairs, which ought not to be less than nineteen inches at the front, 
nor less than eighteen at the back, between the arms. Chair-arms 
are about nine inches above the seat. ‘The inclination of a chair- 
back should seldom exceed four inches, or the slope should not be 
more than one-fifth the depth of the seat. 

A chair with arms may have a more sloping back than one with- 
out. In order to give a chair which has a back sioping considerably 
an appearance of stability, it is usual to incline the rear legs some- 
what, 80 as to spread them where they touch the floor. 

Dining-chairs are high, and bave straight backs; easy-chairs are 
low with a reclining back; rocking-chairs are low in the seat, 
seldom higher than sixteen inches, and have high backs that the 
head may rest against them. 

Most chairs have casters, and an allowance is made for them of 
one and five-eighths inches from bottom of wheel to the lower end 
of the chair-leg. 

Sofas, divans and lounges differ from chairs principally in the 
increase in depth and length of seat. A lounge is six teet long, and 
thirty inches wide, about. The length of sofas and divans is 
governed by the space they are to fill, and their depih is from 
twenty to twenty-four inches. 

lables vary in shape and size almost as much as chairs. Writing 
and dining tables are made two feet five inches high, and the species 
of sideboard, called a carving-table, is made three feet high to the 
principal shelf; but tables for general use are two feet six inches 
high. ‘The constructive work on a table is largely contined to the 
making of the top and fastening it in place. As the top is exposed 
to view perhaps more than any other portion, nicely figured wood is 
desirable. ‘The best figures are found in veneers, fortunately, for 
large tops should be veneered to prevent their cracking. When it 
is desirable that the edge of a table-top appear to have consicde rable 
thickness, even more than is necessary constructively, a frame, 
plain or moulded, is fastened to the under side of the top all around 
the edge. If possible, the grain of the w od used in this frame 
should run in the same direction as that of the top.. It is well to 
note that this frame ought not to be fastened so as to prevent the 
top from shrinking or swelling. ‘That is, if the grain for any reason 
does not correspond with that of the top, but is at right angles to it, 
no elue should be used to hold the parts tovether The table top 
should not be fastened so that it cannot move as it swells or shrinks. 
For small stands, where the shrinkage is slight, screws driven 
through the rail of the table, from beneath, into the underside of the 
top are suflicient to hold it in place. But when the top is large, it 
is better to screw tongued blocks to the under side in su a manner 
that the tongue fits in a groove plougbcd in the frame ot the table. 
rhe frame is tenoned or dowelled to the table-legs. 

Dining-tables are made to extend from twelve to sixteen feet by 
means of slides within the frame. ‘This frame should not be so deep 
as to interfere with the knees of any one sitting at the table; that 


’ 


is, there must be about two feet clear space between it and the 
tloor. 


Phe smallest size practicable for the knee-hole of desks and 
library tables is two feet bigh by one foot eight inches wide. The 
width to be increased as much as possible. 

Dressing or toilet tables are made with a swing glass. As they 
are used by a person sitting, the centre of the glass is on a level 


with the eye of the person seated, about three feet six inches from 


Bedsteads are classed as single, three-quarters and double. A 
single bed is three feet to four feet wide insick i 
four feet to four feet six inches; a double bed, five feet Three feet 
six is a good width for single beds. All bedsteads are six feet six 
inches to six feet eight inches long inside. 


a three-quarter bed, 


Footboards are trom two 
feet six inches to three feet six inches, and headboards from five feet 
to six feet six inches high. 


wide, and are dowelled or tongued into the posts where they are held 


The sides are from six to twelve inches 


place by screws specially made for the purpose. 
Bureaus vary in shape and size to such an extent that it is impos- 
sible to say that any dimension is fixed. 
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Convenient sizes are 3 ft. 5 in. wide, body; 1 ft. 6 in. deep: 2 
ft. G in. high: or 4 ft. 0 in. wide, body; 1 ft. 5 in leep ft. 0 in 
high. 

Commodes are 1 ft. 6 in. square on the top, and 2 ft. 6 in. high 


Chiffoniers are 3 ft. 0 in. wide; 1 ft. 8 in. deep; 4 ft. 4 in. high. 
Cheval glasses are made, if large, 6 ft. 4 in. high; 3 ft. 2 in. wide 
If small, 5 ft. 0 in. high; 1 ft. 8 in. wide: If medium, 5 ft. 6 in. high ; 

2 ft. 0 in. wide. 

W ashstands of large size are 3 ft. 0 in. long, 1 ft. 6 in. wide, and 
2 ft. 7 in. high. Small sizes are 2 ft. 8 in. long 

Wardrobes may be 8 ft. 0 in. high, 2 ft in. deep, and 4 ft. 6 in 
wide. Or, 6 ft. 9 in. high, 1 ft. 5 in. des Pp, 2 it. U 

Sideboards may be 5 ft. 0 in. to 6 ft. 0 In. lor 
2 in. deep i 
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LING this fall a subject which has given 1 
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ldin The scheme was one 

inder the supervision of « of 
plans for the proposed edifice 

rominent 

irchitect, have placed betore t 


bui o 
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tractors, and the 


of our most } architects. These « 
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GIF Is TO THk 


which was brou 


t firn yt 


irves Ss ( ‘ } 
were furnished by 
ontractors, with the 


he County Board of 





Commissioners proposals to erect a fourteen-st ng to cos 
nearly five millions of dollars. The plan not only embraces a 
county building, but an adjoining similar structure to take the place 
of the present City-hall, should it be considered wise for Chicago to 
imitate the county, and put, like it, five millions of dollars into a muni- 
cipal building Phe plan is to connect the Court-house and Cit 

hall by means of a central tower, thus bringing them together in on 
magnificent whole. ‘The city authorities, on being appealed to by the 
County Commissioners, have unhesitatingly retused to have any 
thine to do with the scheme and have insinuated that no assistance 
was needed in the matter from the city oflicials. ‘The proposition su 

mitted the Commissioners at first dwells upon the urgent need there 
is for a new county building, the impracticability of remod: x the 
old one, and the horrible sanitary condition of the present structure 

The authors of the scheme Say Lhe propos wi lowe 
have to submit for vour favorable consideration is that w ild 
such a building as set forth by the plans and specifications hereto 
attached ! r $1,832,000, payable in four per cent Cook-Co y cold 

ls, payable in twenty years from their date | nds ‘ 
pla ed in the hands of a trustee to be mutually agreed upon by , 
honorable Board and ourselves. Said trustee is to turn over the 
bonds to us in monthly instalments in proportion as the work 
progresses, and two hundred and fifty thousand of em to be 
reserved by said trustee for forty days after the ng is com 
pleted And we will also supply suita le quarters, « veniently it 
the business centre of Chicago, tor all the departime he cour 
iree of rent Such quarters cann it ail be se I n ¢ rn 

W so planned as to not interrupt the business of the « . 
while e new Court-house is being consti i As yu wi rer 
Irou plans he ling will isist f one story Ww e sic 
walk el and irteen above This w rive ampli upacity 
all tl needs of the county and seven or eight entire 3s to be 
rented to private individuals, from which a revenu in be ade ed 
ol trom th ee bundred and filty thousand to 1 tl ind 
lollars per annum This will pay the interest ls and 
creat 1 sink g-fund tl will pay off the a ls at 
th ma Thus é 1 W ‘ w and ¢ sat 
factory irt-house it wi DI seit lat the « i we \ 
ve urs the ( inty Ww have t sulla V to ree I st, Du n 
$ i LLA pe iat a V y large ual revenue will be le ‘ m it 
intil such a time in the far future when our county has so increased 
as t he eight floors that are now to be rented « 

Ihe rest of the space of the document Is taken up wi L che ip 
tion ¢ the propose building, and arranging I he matter ¢ the 
issua f the bonds*bv a vote to be taken ¢ le s ‘ it 
the approa ny November electior The Board of Commis ers 
ont reading of this proposition, passed a res yn that the vote 
I issuing l five-million-dollars worth Of bonds be ike! 
Novem . Further, is was resolved at the same time, tha t 
fourth of Sept ,* That on the twenty-sixth d Septembre 
1894, complete plans and specifications describing the ilding the 
bidder proposes to erect will be received at the oflice of C. Maurer 

| 


Service for Cook ( 


Chicago, Illinois. All proposals must be accompanied by a certified 
check for two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, to bi “retained 
the Comptroller until the bonds of the contractor herein referred 
tp} 
* The Board ot County Commissioners reserves the rivht to re ject 
ny and all bids, and in selecting proposals for 


sider the 


by 
to 


are auly proved, etc. 


| con- 
amount of bids, the plans and specifications ac ompanying 
oftered the cou the 


acceptance wil 


, the advantages 


nty DY accompany 


ing bids. 

Ihis is the sum and substance of a matter which has been the text 
iy editorials in the loval press and of most animated discus- 
in Phe fact that but 


three weeks were allowed by the Commissioners for plans to be made, 


for lengt 


sions and condemnation architectural circles. 


and for contractors to get in their bids, has natural! riven rise t 
hd AS, 4 laLUraLLYy Given rise to 


nfavorable comment, not only among members of the architectural 


profession, but by the public atlarge. The time allowed before the 


should be handed-in makes the 


plans request for them a periect 
taree Every one who knows anything of such matters knows that 
three sis none too much time to allow for the preparation of 
such plans for sucha building, and even this amount of time consumed 
in such work would make no allowance for the pre paration of speci- 
fications and the receiving of bids. ‘The three weeks allowed by the 


Commissioners would barely be sutlicient time for the pre paring of 
simple sketches, and although a certain amount of ignorance « 


I the matters 


mn the 


part o general public concerning architectural is to be 


expected, this becomes the most glaring case of it on record. It 
would seem as if even the Commissioners must have Known that to 
vet ready working-plans for a five-million-dollar building would take 


considerable more tine than three weeks 

Phe renting part of the scheme makes of the financial side of the 
enterprise an attractive feature, but the contractors fail to note, that 
in the abundance of high oflice-buildings at present in Chicayo, the 


desirable leasing of them is not always a foregone conclusion, 


othe r- 


same tirm might not have the larve part of a modern and 


commodious structure, in which it is largely interested, to place at the 
lisposal of the county officials during the construction ot the pro 
posed court-house. 

At the regular monthly meeting and dinner of the Illinois ( hapter 


! P tT 
snistitute 


the American of Architects, in 


issed. in 
ponsibility to the Community as the Conser 


September, this subject 


“The Architectural 
Vator of good Archi 
He 
placing on 
Art Institute anu the 
form part of a real y tine sroup of buildings 


was disé an address on 


tecture” incidentally dwelt upon the court-house scheme. spoke 


ree against the proposed plan, and advocated the 


Lake Front, where in combination with the 


Library it would 


a court-house which should not be without architectural pretensions, 
ind at the same time be of a character suited to its use, and not a 
fourteen-story oflice Dbullding similar to any number of other oflice- 
Dulldings In the city. At the close of his address Mr Patton ottered 
the Tolowl resolutions 











MW Phe agitation for a new County | rt ise, & new Custom 
ou and other pubil ulidings Is evidence that ¢ igo is ‘ely to eres 
in the next few years, 4 number of Important public structures, whic 
f no irefull onsidered as to location and character of ar iLecture, wi 
( lisgrace rather than a credit to this city ; therefore 
R By the Illinois Chapter of the American Institute of Architects 
that fore any of those buildings are staited, there should be devised and 
adopted « general scheme for the location and gt iping of such buildings 
a mauuer to utribute to the beauty of our cit ind that a method 
sliould be adupted fur the selection of desigus that will secure the services 
i es I tects, und insure to the ity ed es that will e p tical! 
n arriogement, econom il in cost, and at the same time w stand s 
nob iments of art. It is acknowledged that the chief glory of th 
Colun n Exposition was its archi ture, for wh credit ist be 
viven t the arc cts W > ked in the I gy out of a efu 
studied gene u We be elbat in the same manner tl rehitects 
cit y k In harmony, can give the cit tgroup of b ling 
W t erpe ed We elleve that this ¢ ipter can be of service 
tot na | hing this result Pherefore, it is further 
if i, That this ¢ ter proceed to elect balic 1 Stau Con 
n P ic B lings and Grounds to nsis f thine emi be t 
Oct t ] nd thereafter su TEA TITLE be ¢ ed at 
I ng in the same manner as the officers, t rve one year 
J the d of this ninittee to consi n of the 
' r and location of our future public build g inicipal and 
Gove ment lidings nuseums ind other ] l listil Ds ip he 
ext good architecture. It shafl be the duty of this tee t 
! W eus and organizations interested in the be ty of 
are and re nend to the propet thorities con 
r tion of our buildings. This or 
f t to tin Chapter in regard to its I l eanyy 
t e ¢ cted by the Ly o1 nt it s i f 
to represent this Cl er aud endeavor st f r and 
| ’ j ecting desigus, refe ng, wil | sible, in tar 
tter e er! \uncation 
P : ation to the County Board was f Ws 
(, Lhe proposal to erect a new ( y Court-house 
3 4 ot espe al interest to the irchitec 4) | ession | this 
Sel ling Ss Inadequate I the uses of the ¢ ity t should 
‘ place y a new structure that will be suited ) its purpose and 
1 honor to the country We believe that the method of se iri 
by the advertisement recently published will not accomplish 
i result In the first place, it will be impossible for an archi- 
e prepare plans in the space of three weeks. Three months 
= i be a short time for such a plan and additional time would be 
eeded to secure proposals [herefore, there can be ho competition 
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and no proposals can be submitted other than the one already laid 
before your Board. We believe, also, that no good result can 
come from a consideration of proposals until the plans have been 
first made and adopted by your Board. Furthermore, we most 
respecttully protest against the erection of such a building as the 
one that has been proposed, or any similar building, without a careful 
examination into its merits. We believe that this county should 
have a building that would be a creditable monument of art as well 
as an economical and useful structure, and we believe that in this 
we voice the sentiment of this community. We believe that our 
architects are capable of giving to the country a satisfactory build- 
ing, if the opportunity be given them. Believing that your Board is 
seeking to serve the best interests of the people in regard to the pro- 
posed building and that you desire the cooperation and advice of all 
who are interested enough to study the problem, we respectfully 
tender the cooperation of the Illinois Chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Arcnitects, and, as an indication of the attitude of our 
Chapter, we submit herewith a set of resolutions, which we have 
adopted.” 

Atter the adoption of the resolutions and the framing of the above 
communication, the proposed committee was appointed. 

The Real Estate Board is also strenuously opposed to the pro- 
posed Court-house plan, and is taking active measures to defeat the 
authorizing of the issuing of the bonds at the approaching election. 

One propusal has been sent in to remodel the old Court-house 

building at a cost of one million dollars. It is proposed in this plan 
to eradicate the objectionable features of the old building, while the 
public character is still retained. This idea does not seem to be 
accepted with enthusiasm, however, and will probably not be seri- 
ously entertained by the Board. ‘The fact that the city ordinance 
violated by the erection of the 
proposed fourteen story sky-scraper does not seem to have troubled 
the official conscience of the County Board. This conscience is, 
however, liable to a change of setting at the approaching election, 
so even should the issuance of the bonds be authorized, the new 
ouunissioners may be enurely opposed to the whole scheme. 

Several public buildings bave this last month been formally taken 
possession of, one being the new Armory which takes the place of 
the old one which was burned a year ago last spring, just as it was 
nearing completion. It was possible to use, in the main, the old 
walls ot the furmer construction, and, in fact, as far as the memory 
of the casual observer can be trusted, the new building seems to be 
a reproduction of the former one. The walls up to the height of 
forty feet are of stone, entirely without openings, while above this 
they are of brick. The chief feature of the facade is the large 
arched entrance for the passage of troops formed in marching order. 
The building, though having but few architectural features, could 
be called a successtul one, as is usually the case when the use and 
character of the building are in harmony. Small three-storied 
round towers are at the corners of the structure, which, with 
their embrasured windows, could command both Sixteenth Street 
and Michigan Avenue in case of riots or in times of disturbance. 


Phe building 


against high buildings would be 


occupies a ground-space of nearly one hundred and 
seventy-five feet square, lhe ground-tloor is devoted to the drill- 
hall, being a space without supporting columns or pillars, the upper 
floors being suspended from the roof of the building. The gallery 
the drillroom contains the headquarters of the regiments, 
omprising seven company-rooms, twelve other rooms and bang iet- 


above 


room, library and dining-room. On the tloor above this are 
the twelve company-lockers, rooms for the bugle and drum corps, the 
yele corps, the non-commissioned staff, the Gatling section, the vet- 
eran corps and the gymnasium. The attic and a billiard-room, a 


hunaread 


and twenty feet long, occupy the third tloor, while four 
+} 


fle-ranges and eight bowling alleys ove upy space in the basement. 

Another semi-public building, which has this month been made 
ready for is the Orrington Lunt Library at Evanston. 
This building is situated on the college « ampus of the North Western 
University. It 


Oct up ney, 


bears the name of the man whose large gift made its 
existence possible Fhe building is of buff Bedford stone, with red 
tile roof, and is in style an adaptation of the Italian Renaissance. 
It embodies in its interior arrangement many of the ideas of the late 
Dr. William Poole, the old stac K-system being abandoned. The 
outlines of the exterior are good, and in the matter of detail, the 
style of the whole has been well carried out. The beauty of the in- 
terior has been considerably increased by the fact that the building- 
committee was wise enough to allow some expenditure to be made 
in the matter of wall-decoration. In fact, in this special feature, 
the building is conspicuous among similar structures of its kind in 
this vicinity, and, indeed, is probably the most artistically-decorated 
building of its kind in the West. In the vestibule is found the most 
elaborate work, four large panels painted on canvas being introduced 
into the walls. The subjects of the panels are Roman Law, Hebrew 
Prophecy, the Greek Libation Pourer and the Truth Seeker before 
the Sphinx, all representing different ty pes of Mediterranean culture, 
Greek, Roman, Hebrew and Egyptian. The subjects are treated 
in a decorative manner, and are in keeping with the Classic feeling 
of the building, the Egyptian one being especially fine. In the 
reading-room there Is a Irieze, the chief feature of which are shields, 
thirty-two in number, bearing book-marks of different publishers. 

In October, at the regular monthly meeting of the Illinois Chapter 
of Architects, the annual report was read, and part of it, as showing 
what this Chapter is doing, may be, when compared with work of 


other Chapters, of general interest. Among the most important 
subjects to which this Chapter has lent its attention and influence 
are the following: The successful effort to suppress the irregular 
methods of appointing Chicago building-inspectors under the new 
ordinance; the assistance given by it to the American Institute of 
Architects in the matter of the controversy between that body and 
the Secretary of the Treasury; its action in protesting against the 
proposed plan for a new Cook County building, and in electing a 
standing Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. Many 
interesting papers have been read before the Chapter, and the 
membership, which at the beginning of the year numbered seventy- 
six, now makes a showing of eighty-one names. 

The Art Institute has just published its annual report and it is 
most pleasing to note the decided advance the institution has made 
within the last two years. During the years '92-93, the number of 
students in all the departments numbered nine hundred and twenty- 
nine, while in '93-'94 there was a slight falling off, owing, no doubt, 
to the financial depression, the number of students being only nine 
hundred and twenty-three. ‘The capacity of the school-rooms was, 
however, taxed to its utmost, and this year several new school-rooms 
have been added. The opening registration of students this year 
shows a figure of over six hundred, which is larger than the opening 
list of any previous year, and will, without doubt, bring up the 
number of attendants to a larger figure than that of any preceding 
terms. The school itself is self-supporting and more than that even, 
the receipts this last year exceeding the expenses by one hundred 
and fifty-seven dollars. A medal was conferred by the Columbian 
Exposition upon the department of ornamental designing, “a depart- 
ment,” so says the annual report of the Director, “which is doing 
work parallel to that of the best schools of design in the East.” It 
is hoped that before long a workshop will be added to the study 
rooms, where students may carry out in the actual their designs for 
wood-carving, frescoing, mosaics, stained-glass, etc. 

The architectural school opens with unusual enthusiasm this year, 
and a more systematic course of study than heretofore is to be the 
result of exertions on the part of those connected with this depart- 
ment. Connection has been made between the Art Institute archi- 
tectural classes, and those of the Armour Institute, which will 
permit of more extended and thorough courses in the scientific 
branches. This department is now said to be third in point of 
numbers among the schools of the country. The usual course 
of lectures will begin in this department, each course being more 
fully elaborated and illustrated than in the preceding years. The 
Institute authorities have determined to popularize these lectures, 
and will consequently throw them open to all members holding their 
annual membership ticket. It is to be hoped that in this way some 
little knowledge of the history of architecture may be scattered 
broadcast. 

Many of the gifts to the Institute have from time to time been 
mentioned in these letters, but the entire list, as found in the 





curator’s report for the years "93-94, is most gratifying to those 
interested in the institution. In his report the librarian says, “ ‘The 
library at present contains one thousand three hundred and forty-six 
volumes, eight hundred and thirty-two in the Reference Department, 
that is, books not to be taken from the room, and five hundred and 
fourteen in the Circulating Department, circulating to students only. 
During the past two years we have added one hundred and sixty- 
five volumes. An occasion which overshadows all other acquisitions 
of the library is a gift from Dr. D. K. Pearsons, of the collection of 
autotypes, under the name of the ‘Mrs. D. K. Pearsons’s coiiection 
of Carbon Photographs.’ The whole collection will number eighteen 
thousand six hundred sheets, of which fourteen thousand eight hun- 





dred and eighty-seven have thus far been received. They are con- 
| veniently installed, are freely open to all who consult the library, 
an are mucu used.” It is to be hoped that the architectural 

department will receive full attention, as it would be of inestimable 
| value to the student not able to provide even the foundation of his 
| own library. The growth must necessarily be slow, owing to the 
expensiveness of technical books, and the comparatively small 
amount the Institute has to expend on the library. The chief 
additions must naturally come in the way of gifts. 

A recent present has been made in the form of a bulletin-board. 
Heretofore, a blackboard placed at the really beautiful entrance of 
the building has somewhat marred the artistic effect, but has never- 
theless posted the public as to the hours for visiting the galleries, 
and the amount of entrance-fee to be paid. The new bulletin-board 
consists of a bronze sheet on which is cast the words “ Art Museum 
of the Art Institute of Chicago. Open daily from nine until fiye, 
Sunday, one to five. Admission, twenty-five cents. Free, Wednes- 
day, Saturday and Sunday,” in letters which harmonize with the 
Classic lettering in the front facade of the building. ‘The bulletin 
rests between two uprights supported on claw feet and surmounted 
by two griffins holding in their mouths a bronze rod. From this rod 
ean be hung on certain days a bronze piece bearing the inscription 
* Free to-day.” The whole thing, though but a small matter, adds a 
great deal to the general beauty of the principal entrance, and is 
a great improvement on the former blackboard of primitive style. 

The fall exhibition of American painters is now being held at the 
| Institute, and aside from the interest which this exhibition always 
| excites, an additional zest is added, by the fact that the Field 

Memorial room is for the first time opened to the public. This 
room is the one set apart to hold a collection of valuable paintings 
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once the property of the late Henry Field, and has been decorated | It has been calculated that only 2,000 of the 30,000 were kille 


and adorned by Tiffany. A description will be given of it in a later 
letter. 


POMPEII. 


\ pilk Naples correspondent of the Daily Ne ws in a recent letter 
|! asks how many people, when they visit Pompeii, remember 

anything of what has been learned of its early history? ‘To 
know something of it adds so much to the interest with which the 
dead city is contemplated that every one must feel grateful to 
Professor Man for having prefaced his most admirable “ /ihrer 
durch Pompeii,” quite lately published under the auspices of the 
German Archeological Institute in Rome, with a readable brief 
introduction. As the guide is not to be published in England until 
two three years are passed, I will here give a sketch of what 
Professor Man, the greatest living authority on Pompeii, tells us 
about its history. 

The city of Pompeii already existed in the sixth century B. C., as 
is proved by the remains of its oldest public building, the Doric 
temple. But the date of the first foundation of the city is quite 
unknown. It was first inhabited by the a race whose 
language is imperfectly known through some inscriptions. The 
name of Pompeii is derived from a word belonging to this ancient 
language, the word “ pompe,” “five.” The city was wrested 
from its original inhabitants by the Samnites when they advanced 
from the mountains to the coast in about the year 420 B. c. The 
Oseans and Samnites together, under the influence of the neighbor 
ing developed a civilization probably far out 
stripping that of the contemporary Romans. In the years 342 B. c. 
and 290 B. c. the Samnite wars led to the subjection of Pompeii by 
Rome. The city was drawn into the Roman confederacy, during 
which it preserved its independence as to its home affairs. It was 
only in the year 80 B. c., when the Samnites were conquered by 


or 


Oscans, 


or 


. L 
Greek colonies, 


Rome, that Pompeii became Romanized by a colony of veterans 
under P. Sulla, a nephew of the then Dictator. The city was 


presently named Colonia Cornelia Veneria Pompeianorum, after the 
family name of the Dictator Sulla and the goddess of whom he was 
a special devotee, and who then became, as the Ven is Pompeiana, 
the tutelary divinity of the city. At the sam 
founded, probably by the citizens who had been driven out in favor 


of the Roman veterans, which was named Pagus Felix, after the | houses, engraved with the names of the owners, o 
Augustus, Pacus | 
The inscriptions which have been found at Pom- | which belongs to the sixth century 1 


by-name of the Dictator, and later, in honor of 
Augustus Felix. 
peii show that many state offices existed in pre- Roman times. ‘There 
was a Kombennion, National Assembly or Senate, it is not known 
which; a Medix or Medix Tutix, the chief of the city; a Koaisstur, 
or Questor, who was probably entrusted with the city treasury; 
and two aidili, ediles, employed in the making of roads. Under the 
Romans, after 80 B. c., there were the usual decuriones, eediles and 
other public officers, also many priests, priestesses, ministers and mag- 
Pompeii was built on the point of an ancient stream of 
lava, running towards the sea, close to the then full-flowing river 
Sarno. The city was the natural southeastern port of the plain 
through which the river flowed. The sea was then not more 
1,500 feet distant from the city, the river serving as a harbor. On 
the banks of the river stood a small suburb of the city. From the 
busy port were exported not only the produce of the country in 
the interior, but also the products of the plain itself, namely, wine 
and vegetables. The lava was cut into millstones, whi 
large article of export in the second century B. C.; 


istrates. 


} 
than 





1 formed a 
but later on, this 
source of profit ceased to be cultivated, and millstones were even 
imported into Pompeii from abroad. The harbor town grew more 
and more wealthy, from the fact that the Roman aristocracy, 
attracted by its beautiful situation and fine climate, began to settle 
in the environs. The inhabitants of Pompeii at that time numbered 
probably 30,000. 

It will be remembered that the voleani mountain, on the slopes ot 
which Pompeii stood, re-awoke after ages of inactivity in the year 
63 A. D., when many buildings in the city were damaged or destroyed. 
Traces of the earthquake that happened then are : 
the rhen in 79 a. D. came the awful eruption 
which, while the people were still repairing the damage done in 63, 
buried the city to 


still to be seen in 


excavated city. 4 
a depth of more than six feet in small pumice- 
stones, and some time later with a rain of ashes to a similar depth. 
Those pumice-stones and ashes were not red-hot, as is generally 
believed, as the wood which has been found seemingly carbonized 
has only been thus changed by chemical processes, . 
burning o1 


1 


l'races of real 
1 the mural paintings are very easily distinguished from 
the red tint which, in some unexplained way, overspreads a gre 
portion of the wall-paintings where these have come in contact with 
the ashes. The manner in which Herculaneum was buried was ver} 
different, for there the pumice and ashes do not lie in regular 
as in Pompeii, but are mixed together in a sort of muddy paste, 
which, hardened into stone during the course of time, makes excava 
tion difficult. After the catastrophe the upper stories of the houses 
in Pompeii protruded above the ashes, showing where the city lay. 
Digging on a large scale then took place, and building-material and 
valuable objects were carried away. All the marble, 








ex ept a very 


d on 


| the spot, but how far the fugitives were able to run is not known; the 


| 


time a suburb was |} under them that the 


fact is that many of them were overtaken and buried by the falling 
ashes at a place on the banks of the Sarno not far from the city, for 
in 1880 and many skeletons, together with many valuable 
objects now kept in the Naples Museum, were found there. 

Though the existence of Pompeii under the fields that then cov 
ered it was discovered as early as 1594, the city has only been regu- 
larly excavated since 1748, and till the year 1825 only the public 
buildings round the Forum, the Theatre, the Street of Tombs had 
been laid open to the view. The present reasonable and scientifi 
mode of excavation was begun by Professor Fiorelli in 1881, and 
continued by Professor Ruggieri, who has only just 
office in consequence of his advanced age. 


1881 


resigned his 
At present nearly half 
of the whole city is excavated, and the circle of its walls determined. 
It is probable that the still unexcavated part will not contain many 
public buildings, perhaps a few temples and baths, but if the present 
slow rate of excavation continued it will take another fifty or 
sixty years to lay the whole city bare. The shape of Pomp: ii is 
nearly oval; the city wells follow the slope of the lava-hill on which 
it is built, only crossing that hill at the part where it rests against 
Mount Vesuvius. Pompeii was laid out on a fixed plan. The two 
principal streets, Strada di Mercurio and Strada di Nola, crossed it 
from west to in 
crossways to these two, and only slightly deviate from the straight 


be 


from north to south and east. The side streets r 


line at certain points. The city wall is preserved in its northern 
part and a great portion of its southern course, but on the west and 
at the west corner of its southern course it was already pulled down 
The wall 
gates, to which distinguishing names have been given 


has 
Che 
buildings that have been found are situated in two groups 

one around the Forum and the other near the But 
the public baths are distributed irregularly all over the city. The 
most important houses have been named according to very different 


in ancient times, and its place occupied by houses. 
eight 


rmublic 


Stabian Gate. 


reasons, some after distinguished persons who have witnessed thei 
excavation; for example, the “ House of the Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany,” others after found therein, “ House of 
the Faun,” and others again after their supposed proprietors, as the 
* House of Sallust.” It is well to take notice of it j 


objects of art as the 


these names, is 
\ more reason 
ls dise din the 
r from inscriptions. 
ling in Pompeii is the destroyed Doris 
The city 1s 
even an approximate date cannot be deter- 


as it 


guides point out the vuildings 


able method of naming is that from the bronze sea overe 


The ol lest buil te mipie, 


. 1] 1 
‘. Wall also 
‘ 


extremely ancient, but 





mined. The rest of the buildings belong to two distinet groups, 
according as they were built before or after the founding of the 
R man colony in 80 B. Cc. The pre-R yan edifices are artistically 
the best. They were built under the direct influence of Greek 
nleur nd sl the » hoansiful fer f the Doric. Ionic 

culture, and show the pure, beautiful forms of the ric, lonic and 


Corinthian styles. 


j Especially remarkable is the 
the Corinthian capitals, built of no costly material. The columns 
and the beams are generally of gray tufa-stone, coated w 


spirited style of 


1 1 
th white or 


colored stucco; marble is rarely found. ‘The technical work is also 
imperfect. But the Roman buildings, though of an inferior and 
often coarse style, are made of Superior material, such as marble, o1 


the fine li ne called travertine, and the workmanship is better. 


Che Basilica, the Temple of Apollo, and probably the 
J ipiter, the ol lest For im, the TF | 


mesto 


f 


Temp! 
elnpie oO 


portions of the sO-« *‘ School,” 


alle 


the Stabian Baths, the large Theatre, the colonnades of the Tri 
angular Forum, the barracks of the gladiators, the Palastra, the 
outer portion of the Porta Marina, and the inner portion of the other 


gates all belong to the public editices of the pre-Roman peri 
the early time of the Roman colony belong the Baths 1 
the small Theatre, the Amphitheatre, the Temple of 
Divinities, and the inner portion of the Porta Marina. 


“l l'o 
the For um 
( apitoline 


lle 
ll the o 
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public buildings were built in the later Roman time. 

Che mural paintings belong to four successive styles. ‘The first 
style, that of the pre-Roman period, consists in imitations of marbl 
decorations in plastic stucco-work. There are no figures o1 picture 
in this sty le. The se ond stvle, belonging to the time of the R man 
Republic, consists in painted imitation of marble, and also in realist 

 f mane eee ote ES | ¢ | : ‘ 
not fantastic, pictures with architectural subjects, showing edifices 


such as might have actually existed The third stvle, that of the 


Roman Imperial period, till about 50 a. p., is ornamental decorati 

in the Egyptian taste, distinguished by pure and beautiful forms it 
tender and wluated colorin The fourth style, belonging to the 
time immediately previous to the destruction of the city, shows a 
peculiar love for fantastic, slender, playful architectural sul ts, and 
s the kind generally understood when we speak of Pompeian wall 
pa tings The coloring Is less delicate, the ornaments not so pure 


n form, but all are stronger and more effective. 


Esper 


ially admira 


ble is the rich fancy displayed in the architectural decoration. 
Almost all the figure-subjects in the paintings of Pompeii belong t 
the third and fourth styles. 








Pompeii was well and en ly paved in its earliest days, and wel 
provided with drinking-water. The Oscan and Latin inscriptions 
engraved or painted in red color generally relate to elections; a few 
are announcements of games. What can be de phered of the 


few fragments, were removed in ancient times. Later on, the remain- sraflite”’ or scratched ins ripti yns show that they were individual 
ing upper stories of the houses were destroyed by time, as very little | effusions, the « xpressions of good wishes, the mention of vames, 
of them has been found. In 73 A. p. most of the inhabitants escaped. ' verses, etc. A number of wooden tablets, coated with wax and 
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inscribed, which were found in the house of the banker, L. Cecilius 
Jucundus, have now been deciphered in the Naples Museum and are 
mostly receipts. 

The few fragments of the ancient Dorie temple on the Trianguiar 
Forum show that it greatly resembled the famous temples of Pzestum 
and Selinus. The temple was already destroyed in the early days 
of Pompeii, and a shabby sanctuary erected in its place. 


REGULATIONS FOR THE PRESERVATION OF ANCIENT 
BUILDINGS IN ITALY. 





THE entireness of a building extends in limine to that portion 
| of it which remains, as well as to any traces which may indi- 
* cate original portions which have been destroyed. It follows, 
therefore, that in the ordinary course it is not right to proceed to 
the rebuilding of destroyed portions, inasmuch as such rebuilding 
may interfere with the study of, or the imaginary completion of the 
building, and may prevent the recognition of the original portions. 
) I'he renewal or substitution of portions, even if of secondary 


importance, of an architectonic building should only be employed as 


an extreme measure in order to preserve what remains, and should, 
therefore, be restricted to those portions which no longer fulfil their | 
specific purpose or can no longer be repaired. 

3. The works of repair (consolidamento) and renewal considered 
necessary to assure the integrity of a building should be carried out 
so as to interfere as little as possible with the veneral effect of the | 


i. In this respect, it should always be borne in mind, that the 
lue of a building is frequently to be referred to the modifi- | 
ations occasione l naturally to the materials, which testify to the 
past age of the building and accentuate the good and evil of 
the materials, as well as of the methods of construction, and consti- 
tute a proof and a guaranty of their duration and normal stability. 
Ihe pictorial effect of a building should be taken into account, as well 
as its relation to the atmosphere (ambiente) formed around it by time. 
The restoration of a building may be undertaken under the 
rhe reestablishment of portions of a build 
ing in their original position, or the removal of additions without 
particular historical or artistic value, and which do not add to the 
stability or good preservation of the original portions. 

b. Before commencing a work of restoration it 18 necessary to 
collect the written or figured particulars relating to the building, 
having regard to the assistance which may be afforded by a study 
if works of a similar character and age to that which it is proposed 





following conditions: 


to restore; to study the materials and censtructive and decorative 
methods employed in the building, and to re-constitute, by means of 
historical records and inquiries, the injuries inflicted on the building. 

7 Phe graphic portion of the preliminary study founded on the 
results of the beforégoing researches should consist of making care- 
ful drawings of the structure and condition of the various portions 
of the building; of taking the necessary tests and plumbings ; 
preserving a re¢ ord of all the indications of constructive or decora 
tive work, referring to photographs or engravings of such parts as 
are proposed to be altered; and preparing geometrical drawings of 
the works considered necessary, and the results to be arrived at, 





reserving power to make any alterations which may be found 
te in the course of carrying out the works. 

s. When, for reasons of stability or the attainment of a special 
esthetic result, it is desired to have recourse to the completion of any 
part of a building, care should be taken that when the work is finished, 
the essence, reason and scope of the renovation should be apparent. 
With this object, while employing materials similar to or allied to 
the original materials, a simplified workmanship should be adopted 
in harmony with the general effect, so that there may be no uncer- 
tainty as to the extent of the work of renovation. 

9. It is permissible to demolish or remove any addition to a 
building in order to open out any important part of the structure or 
original lecoration, prov ded the general effect of the building is 
enhanced thereby, and that such demolition does not result in the 
further exposure of the mutilations and disfigurement to which 
the building has been subjected. Before commencing any work of a 
similar nature, it should be ascertained as accurately as possible 
what are the essential characteristics, and the state of preservation 


of the original portions of the building, in order to avoid uncertainty, 
sur pr ses, d {l ities and unforese¢ n eX pt nditure during the progre ss 
of the works. When the portions removed have any artistic or 


historical importance, they should be preserved in a place apart, 


fragments of the greatest interest collected, and drawn or 


pl tog aplie l isa whole. 

a In every restoration which extends to the subterranean part 

of a building of a monumental character there will occur :—1. The 

ypportunity of tracing the remains of any edifices anterior to 
ling to be restored, or the remains of other original arrangs 

ments of the same building. 2. The necessity of taking account of 

the most minute peculiarities of the fragmentary material obtained 


by means of excavation, especially with regard to its position o1 
accidental deposit, from which it is often possible to deduce an 
lication of the original plan of the building. 
11 Phis special attention to the material obtained by excavation 
should extend to material resulting from pulling down, among which 


rranslated by John Hebb in The Architect 


may be found portions which may be made use of in the work of 
restoration, or may be usefully preserved on account of the indica- 
tions presented with regard to the original arrangement of the 
building. ‘These decayed artistic or scientific materials, together 
with any fragments which may be found in the vicinity of the build- 
ing, which can be identified as undoubtedly belonging to it, should 
be carefully collected in view of the possibility of their being re-used, 
or from their interest in connection with the building. 

12. Whenever it is found necessary to remove the coloring or 
limewhiting which conceals any monumental portions of a building, 
it is before all things necessary to ascertain if there are any traces 
of decoration underneath which are interesting from an historical or 
artistic point-of-view, and if such be found, to proceed with caution, 
so as not to injure the structure of the edifice nor the original 
surface, avoiding the use of metal tools, and using solvent or 
corrosive agents only when it has been ascertained that the ancient 
material, having regard at the same time to the damaged condition 
in which it may be found, will not suffer injury. Any work for the 
completion of wall-decoration with paintings considered of historical 
or artistic importance shall be carried out by a special expert under 
the particular instructions of the Minister. 

13. When it is proposed to strengthen a building by iron ties, 
care should be taken that the architectural lines and the picturesque 
effect of the building are not injured, and in no case should the 
original building be altered with a view to concealing, in whole or in 
part, such subsidiary portions of the building. Care should be 
taken to obviate, by the exercise of timely caution, the injury which 
may be occasioned by the oxidization and consequent swelling of 
iron ties, and in all cases where the original building is of costly 
material or delicate workmanship, the use of copper should be pre- 
ferred for the purpose. 

14. The patching of decorative or ornamental features made with 
the single object of concealing marks of natural decay in the mate- 
rial employed in a building should be avoided, inasmuch as such 
operation involves the destruction of some original portions; and the 
chisel-work necessary to prepare the cavity for the patch may, in 
many instances, jeopardize or decrease the harmony (consistenza) 
of the adjacent parts. It is also to be remarked how rarely the 
operation of patching (/asse//atura) sensibly improves the wstheti: 
effect. Alterations occasioned by atmospheric influence or accidental 
damage when not affecting the stability of a building should be 
respected. Where the damage is so extensive as to threaten the 
stability of other portions of a building, partial rebuilding should be 
adopted with the precautions recommended in the preceding articles. 

15. When it is found necessary to repair the roof-covering of a 
building, every trace of the original mode of covering should be pre- 
served and displayed, and the original system followed as far as 
possible. Where the original form of roof-covering cannot be 
restored, a 8) stem should be adopted differing as little as possible 
from the original, and in no case altering the effect of the whole in 
the least degree. 

16. Special care should be taken in respect to the regular and 
safe removal of water by means of arrangements which are con 
sistent with the original condition of any building, preserving always 
any traces of previous arrangements for that purpose, even when 
they may have become unserviceable, or are not adapted for re-use. 

17. When a building which has been injured by frost or rain is 
to be repaired, and it is found necessary tO use a special roof-cover- 
ing, whether temporary or permanent, care should be taken, ir 
carrying out the work, that the general effect of the building may 
not be sacrificed thereby. . 


18. All works relating to stained-glass of an historica 


| or artistic 
interest should be executed under the personal direction of an « xpert 
acting under rules laid down by the Minister. 

19. Works for the restoration of pavements of particular impor- 
tance, whethe r as regards the value of the material or the fineness 
of the workmanship, should be undertaken with no other object than 
the better preservation of the material and its original arrangement. 
Recourse should be had to the renovation of original portions only 
when cavaties are disclosed which may become dangerous, or which 
may promote or accelerate the destruction of adjacent parts. The 
portions re-laid should be constructed of materials differing from the 
original, in order that the extent of the ancient pavement may be 
made evident. 

20. Decorations of an historical or artistic interest, such as in- 
scriptions, ledger stones, ete., should not be removed unless with the 
object of preserving them from possible injury. 

41. Shoring should be executed of materials sufficiently strong 
for the time necessary for the execution of the works of restoration. 
It is recommended from considerations of economy that brickwork 
or other permanent materials should be used whenever it is probable 


that the work will last so long a time as not to justify the use of timber. 

22. Provision should be made to free buildings from any vegeta- 
tion which may constitute a direct cause of deterioration; this 
operation should, however, only be resorted to when its eflicacy 
compensates for the risk of injury which may be occasioned to the 


building by its frequent repetition 


23. Care should be taken to prevent the improper use of placards 
conceal the important portions of a building, or which injure 
the artistic or picturesque appearance of the same, and similar 
placards already in existence should be removed when « 
' offers. 


which 





pportunity 
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[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 


of cost. | 


STAIRCASE 
Wwoop’s 
BOSTON, 


HALL 
HOLE, 
MASS. 


IN 
MASS. 


THE HOUSE 
MR. H. M 


OF EDGAR HARDING, 
STEPHENSON, AKCHITECT, 


[Gelatine Print issued with the International and Imperial Editions only. 


FITCHBURG HIGH-SCHOOL 


rECT, 


BUILDING. 
FITCHBURG, 


MR. H. M. 
MASS. 


FRANCIS, ARCHI 


YIZE of building: 220’ long, 108 deep at centre, 80’ at ends and 
68’ high, practi 
cally completed, is laid up with yellow brick with terra-cotta 

trimmings; 
ment, Fitchburg granite. 
Inside finish is quartered oak 
* metalloid ’ iron. 
There are about 40 rooms, including a hall, 
gallery about rhe and 
laboratories are on the fourth floor; physical laboratories on third 
floor; assembly-hall, 1 


to cornice at centre. Ihe exterior, which is 


basement and porches are Berea sandstone; sub-bast 
The cornice is copper, an 1 roof is slated. 
and brown The first floor is of 

Building is plastered with Windsor 


ash. 
stairs are 
cement. seating with 


1,200 persons. drawing-rooms chemical 
g 


library and principal's room on second floor 


and gymnasium, locker and toilet rooms, ete., on first, or basement 
The 
The contractor is J. R. Hosmer of Fitchburg, associated with Hascal 
Dodge of Springfield. The price, $112,100, does not include the 
heating and ventilation, which is in charge of Prof. S. H. Wood 
of Boston, fixtures, 


fittings or furnishings of any rooms. will be 


boilers, heating-coils and fan are in the sub-basement. 


floor. 


nor the electric-wiring, gas or electri: 


Ihe 


bridge 
about 


+ ] 
total cost 


$165,000, 


HOUSE AT YONKERS, N Y MESSRS. PARISH & SCHROEDER, AR 
CHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Tue house is designed for a suburban street-lot of fifty feet 
width. The exterior, as represente d, is to be covered up to the second 
; : hes : 
floor with shingles, the remainder to be half-timber work and stucco, 


stippled. fastened to 


the sheathing. 


The stucco to be applied to plaster boards, 


cles, left to 


1] he roof to be covered with cypress shin 
weather. ‘The interior to be finished, in the hall, parlor and dining 
room in oak throughout. ‘The remainder of the house to be finished 
to be painted. The plumbing to 
ith all the pipes exposed. The preliminary estimate 


I 


in whitewoud, be of the latest 


improvement, W 


for the masonry, carpentry, painting, plumbing and hot-water heat 

ing amounts to S6,4; 

BURLINGAME COUNTRY-—-CLUB STABLE, BURLINGAME, CAI MR 
4. PAGE BROWN, ARCHITECT’, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

THE stable has a frontage of 141’ with a depth of 110’, enclosed 
on four sides. Stable provides stabling for eighty horses, polo 
ponies, etc., ample carriage-rooms, men’s quarters, et The exterior 
of the building is finished entirely in plaster and hardwood. Thx 
roof is covered with cedar shingles. An enormous oak tree in the 


centre of the court forms a pleasant feature, with seats arranged 
! The court-yard is filled with broken shells. 


about same 


COLONIAL WORK AT NEWPORT, R. I. 1WO DOORWAYS. MEASURED 
AND DRAWN BY MR. P. G. GULBRANSON, 
STABLI AT WYCKOFF, N. J. MR. E. G. W. DIETRICH, ARCHITECT, 


& RICHARDSON, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS 


[Additional Ullustrations in the International Edition.} 


BETHLEHEM PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, BROAD S8ST., PHILADELPHIA 


Puts plate is ¢ Ru 


opied from Irchitekton 


HOUSES AND DETAILS OF THE SAME AT OSNABRUCK, PRI 


TueseE plates are copied from the Zeitschrift fiir Ba 





NEW YORK, N. Y. 

DESIGN FOR A STABLE. MR. FE. G. W. DIETRICH, ARCHITECT, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

HIGH-SCHOOL BUILDING, MEDFORD, MASS. MESSRS. HARTWELI 


PA. MR. T. P. CHANDLER, JR., ARCHITECT, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Gelatine Print. 
A SHOP-FRONT MARQUISE, RUE DU PONT NEUF, PARIS, FRANCE. 
M. I JOURDAIN, ARCHITECT, PARIS, FRANCE. 
luis plate is copied from La Construction Moder 
THE FONTANA DEL CORPO DI GUARDIA, RAGUSA, ITALY. 





APARTMENT 


opied from Teknisk Tidskrift. 


HOUSE, STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN. 


luis plate is « 


NEW CATHEDRAL HIGH-SCHOOL FOR 


INDIA. 


BOYS, ESPLANADE, BOMBAY, 




































































I'uis building is to be erected on a site east of the General Mews 
on the Esplanade. The building is from designs and estimates pre 
pared by Mr. John Adams, Architectural Executive Engineer and 
Surveyor to Government. The extreme length of the main building 
and breadth including the wing on the South side is 111‘ 0 
height of the building from ground to underside of the tie 
The ground-floor affords accommodation as follows 
24 x 21 


as also day-teachers’ 


be am is oe < 
one school-room, 65’ x 24 bovs’ 
dispensary and 
in width runs around the building in front 
main rooms. 


iss whi 


rooms, e 
retectory, 50 x 24, rooms, 
godown. \ 


id rear of the 


corridor 8 


rhe first floor contains a chapel, three 
an Office and library with quarters for the headmaster, 
drawing, dining andl 


Class TOOIDS, 


two bed-rooms and bath-rooms. 


consisting of 


On the second floor there are two dormitories, affording accommo 
dation for forty-four beds. In the corridors attached to the dormi- 
tories there are six bath-rooms for small boys. There are also pro 


and a room for the matron with 


Connected with the main building by covered ways 


vided two bed rooms for masters, 


are two blocks, one to accommodate servants and the kitchen, and 
the other for baths, water-closets, etc., for boys Che estimated cost 
of the building is 175,994 rupees Phe plate is copied from Judian 
Eng 

NEW CONSERVATIVI CLUB-HOUSE, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. MK 

g. W EDIS, ARCHITECT. 
Puts plate is copied from The Bu 

SCHOOL—BOARD OFFICES, SALFORD, ENG MESSES WOODHOUSE 


& WILLOUGHBY, rs. 


AKRCHITE¢ 


Pus pl: s copied from the Building News 
t t f 


ate 


VICTORIA INSTITUTE, WORCESTER, ENG. ENTRANCE TO LIBRARY 
BLOCK, MESSRS. J. W. SIMPSON & KE. J. MILNER ALLEN, AR 
CHITECTS. 

VICTORIA INSTITUTE, WORCESTER, ENG. THE LIBRARY BLOCK 


MESSRS I. W. SIMPSON & E. J. MILNER ALLEN, ARCHITECTS. 
VICTORIA INSTITUTE, WORCESTER, ENG.: THE SCHOOLS’ BLOCK 
MESSKS J. W SIMPSON & E. J. MILNER ALLEN, ARCHITECTS. 








may attention to 


demands of correspondents wl) 
ud addresses as 


responsible for 


quaranty of aqood Jaits 


Opinions expressed } 


THE DRY-CLOSET SYSTEMS. 
NEW YORK, N. Y , November 1894 
To tut Epirors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT 
Dear Sirs, I have just read X. Y.’s communication about the 
Smead system of closets in school-houses. 
1 do not know who X. Y. is. but it is quite evident he does nat 








know that when there is not great heat in the stack-heater, or in 
vacation. o warm, moist weather, provision made to maintain 
the required circulation in the stack-heater in a satisfactory manner. 

I built a large school-house on the banks of the Hudson River 
several years past and used this Smead system. Just when the fires 
wert going and when there were no children in school, [ went 
down into the dung vaults and [ found that the excrement was dried 
and the circulation of air was from the foul-air chamber tow the 
stack 

Of course, if parsimonious School Boards are to all i horta 

tg will not use the “auxiliary heater,” it is quite evids nt 

human ingenuity is handi upped. 

If, however, the engineering requirements are strictly carried out 
by the architect without reference to well meaning busy bodies, who 
lo more harm than good, I feel that such carping criticism as | have 


just read w have no foundation in fact. 


Yours faithfully, GEORGE MARTIN 


Huss, A 


rHE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., November 129 
To rue Epirrors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT j 
1) S In your report of the third day’s session of the Con j 
t l the Instit ite in New York, the following paracra h ' 
> | sla} 
p { { t, No. 983, p. 3¢ ). | 
I unt to t in loor ‘ $ ] t ’ “ft y ' 
\I Va Brun the floo to X plain hat the report of the 
Comnu Educa nh was reaily nothing but an inyguiry as to 
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the causes of the disorderly results of architectural education in this 
country as evidenced in executed work, and that it was in no sense 
intended to be a reflection upon the schools or on those who con- 
ducted them. He emphasized his point by stating his belief that 
should a dozen never be called on at the same time to design 
each ore a separate building in the same block, no one of them 
would think of consulting with his fellows with the intention of 
securing for the block as a whole a proper architectural effect.” 

What I really did say and the point of difference is very essen 
tial was, in substance, that should a dozen modern architects of 
thorough training in the best s — be called upon separately, each 
me without knowledge of the other, design adjoining buildings in 
the same block, the result would ‘eg not the unity in variety, not the 
unconscious harmony of pure style, as in any sixteenth-century 
street in North Italy or France, but a more or less turbulent dis 
agreement. ‘ 

By this I did not mean the vulgar intentional discord of profes 
sional rivalry. but the inevitable confusion of tongues, the almost 
necessary conflict of irreconcilable formulas, brought about by our 
present me thods ot using historical precedents, 

The fact that this confusion and conflict exist cannot be questioned ; 
and every thinking mind will admit that it is significant of something 
wanting in the architecture of the end of the nineteenth century 
an architecture, which, as it is the most learned and the most con 
scious the world has ever known, should at least have the sanity of 
system. Apparently, however, the Institute is not as yet prepared 
to consider seriously this important, though, perhaps, somewhat 
abstract question, and he who attempts to draw attention to it and 
to make Inquiries as to a possible remedy must, until the fulness of 
time, run the usual risk of being considered an impracticable 
dreamer or crank, and must patiently endure the usual demonstra- 


tions of conservative condescension. Henry Van Brunt. 
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Bostox, Mass. — Exhibition of the Works of Adolf Menzel; also, D 


ings John Trumbull: at the Museum of Fine Arts, in October and 
November 
Wate ) Childe Hassam: at Doll & Richards, 2 Park St., 
loses November 14 
Cuicaco, Tut Sevent Annual Exh tion of American Oil} iting 


and Sculpture at the Art Institute, October 29 to December 17 
New York, N. Y.— Loan Exhibition of Portraits of Women: at the 

National Academy of Design, November 1 to 24 

Loan Exhibition: at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New North 
Wing, opened November 5 

kh | Collect m of Old Masters also, Group Exh fion Ame 

i /’ainters — Wi um M Chase, J Alden We r. Childe Hassam and 
thers: at the Galleries of the American Fine Arts Society 215 West 


/ e Colle mn of Arm nd Armor: at Tiffany & Co.’s, Union 
Squa 
Puicapecruata, Pa Sirzth Annual Exhibition of the Art ¢ f Ph 
lel) 1 pens November 19 ses December 6 
Provipence, R. I. — Paintings by Providence Artists: at the Art Club 


ses November 10 
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Tue MeramMorrnoses or a Bust. — English sculptors are not half 
ip to dat perhaps because our fewer political changes have not 
sharpened their wits The Parisians just now are laughing at the 
vicissitudes of a bust of Louis XIV over the colonnade on the east sick 
of the Louvre When Verrault erected the ylonnade, the bust was an 
exact likeness of the Roi Soleil,’’ but under the Empire the 
ficial sculptor chipped off the flowing wig, and pared the nose down 
Napoleonic proportions. When the Bourbons came back, the 
wig was replaced, and the necessary hump put on the nose, but both 
were removed during the Hundred Days. But after Waterloo, th 


perruque and the aquiline nose were restore 1, and the troubled bust 
had rest, though now that the subject has been raised, possibly M 
(C‘asimir-Perier may wish to add his moustache to the long-suffering 


work of art hb aing Vews 


How suattoone House piscorce tHe Ornen.— A very peculiar 
case is reported from Frankton, a small village west of this city, in 
Madison County Phe subject of the story is Henry Over, aged about 
fifty-tive years lle is an upholsterer by trade, but for thirty years 
past has been en ved in building a new house He resides in a small 
two room house in the centre of re city Soon after the war, Henry 

ad a good bundle of money, and dec ided that he would build a larger 
house Hie wanted to locate it whe neg old one stood, but did not cars 
to go tot expense of moving it The new building was to be larger 
and | di ided to leave the cottage standing and build the other on 
around it In the meantime, he would have some place to live Tix 
foundation was placed in, and work began as above stated Hy 
le led that he would do the work alor Since then, he has kept 


8S... PARKHILL & Co., Pr 





pecking away with his hammer and saw, and the house is not yet com- 
pleted. As it now stands, a part of the roof is on, and nearly all of th 
weather-boarding up, but some of it is so badly spoiled from exposure, 
that it will soon have to be replaced. When the work of roofing the 
structure was begun two years ago, it was found that the sills placed on 
the big boulder-foundations, _— in the sixties, had become so badly 
decayed that new ones had to be placed in. The work is now being 
delayed by the old gentleman while he contrives some idea how to get 
the old building out of the new one without tearing it to pieces. He 
says the present trouble could have been averted had he been familiar 
with the * new-fangled ’’ idea of moving houses on rollers. — Cincinnati 
(‘ommercial-Ga zette 


\ ‘“Cocuon.’ —A rather curious and unusual case of building 
rights is attracting considerable attention at Paris at this moment 
No. 58 of the Rue des Martyrs, a well-known street leading up the hill 
of the church of the Sacré Cawur, comprises two large houses having 
the same staircase and entrance. One of these houses 1s the property 
of a Madame Vincent, the other has lately been bought by a M. 
Bonnard, who stipulated when buying that he would pay no ancient 
ights. The new proprietor, as soon as the sale was proved, forbade the 
inhabitants of the adjoining house the use of the staircase. The case 
was taken before the law-courts, where it was decided that M. Bonnard 
had a perfect right to erect a barrier between his house and that of his 
neighbor. After a short lapse of time, the new landlord. acting on the 
decision given in his favor, ordered the passages acceding to the stair 
case from his neighbor's house, and those leading to the water-closets 
to be walled up, thus imprisoning the tenants in their apartments 
rhese latter are now obliged to leave their rooms by means of ladders 
in order to descend to the street, and haul up all their provisions by 
means of ropes from their windows, a position scarcely convenient for 
the tenants, but highly amusing to the passersby and neighbors. ‘This 
state of things, it is hoped, will not last, however, for several of the 
councilors of Montmartre are taking the matter in hand, in order either 
to arrange an amicable understanding between the joint ~~ tors of 


the staircase, or make an appeal to law. — Paris Letter in the Builder 
Jewisn Lecenp about SoLtomon’s Tempite.— The Jews have a 

legend to the effect that Solomon did not employ men in building the 

great ‘‘ House of the Lord,’’ but that he was aided in the gigantic 


undertaking by the genii. Having a premonition that he would not 
live to see the building finished, Solomon prayed to God that his death 
might be concealed from the genii until the structure was finished 
Immediately after, he made a staff from a sprout of the tree-of-lif 
which was growing in his garden, and, leaning upon this, he died, 
standing bolt upright in the unfinished temple. Those who saw him 
thought that he was absorbed in prayer, and they did not disturb him 
for upward of a whole year. Still the genii worked day and night, 
thinking that they were being constantly watched by him whose eyes 
had been closed in death many weeks. All this time, so the legend 
says, little white ants (one account says red mice) were gnawing at the 
staff, and, when the temple was finally finished, the staff gave way, and 
the body of the dead Solomon fell prone upon the floo Mohammet 
alludes to this queer legend in the Koran, where he says. ‘‘ When He 
(God) had decreed that Solomon should die, nothing discovered his 
death unto them (the genii) except the creeping things of the earth.’’ 


BP) a lelphia Pre 


Aw Act-1ron Raitroap is Astatic Turkey. — One of the curios 
ities of railroad building is the construction of a road running from 
Ismid, a harbor about sixty miles from Constantinople, to Angora, 


about three hundred miles. The bridges, sleepers, stringpieces and 
telegraph poles, as well as the rails, are of iron, nine-tenths of which are 
of German manufacture [he bridges average about four to the mil 
there being | 200 of them, the longest having a stretch of 590 feet In 
uidition to these there are sixteen tunnels, the longest measuring 1,430 
feet. Thisis the only railroad which penetrates the interior of Asiat 
lurkey, the Smyrna lines being near the coast —.V. Y. 7 ue 

Panis AND THE SMOKE Nuisance. — The Corporations of Paris are, 
it is announced, prepared to receive, until November 1, detailed designs 


f i suppression of the smoke nuisance, the prizes being 10,000 
>.000 and 2,000 francs A similar competition has been determined 
upon for the purification of the River Seine Pests are to be made by 
a specially-appointed commission and that result will be considered 
most successful which gives a clear, colorless water without disagree 
able taste and free from microbes of a character dangerous to health 


rhe prizes vary from 1,000 to 5,000 francs The designs or details of 

existing systems were to be sent in before September 15. — /nvention 
Wuire Capiz.— Every traveller is astonished at the excessive 

whiteness of Cadiz. ‘The streets might be cut out of shining marble. 


and are all decorated with bright-green jalousies and balconies. Of such 


in immaculateness are the pavements, that you could dine off them 
without a tablecloth. Of a prettiness so dainty and regular, that you 


weary of it before the first day is over, for each street is like another 


street, and there is no escaping the contrast of white and green Night 
lecorates it with some variety — everybody is abroad ; streets, squares, 
alamedas, and gleaming cafe-fronts are all alive with the hum of 
humanity. You are enticed along by the smiles and lovely allurements 


of the maidens and matrons, with their exquisite walk, their mantillas, 
ind their long-fringed shawls. You are kept amused by the vivacity 
and volubility of the men. Here, at least, the guitar twangs and thi 
mantilla is still worn, sometimes, even, with the traditional rose: and 

} 


often a dark-eyed nymph passes with her slight Andalusian swagger 


Ss mnessaue of charming provoc ation, flaunting a rose between her 


tnd it 

lips. Sut only sometimes, alas! The fashions of Paris have en 
croached so far, and the ladies of Cadiz are not una quainted with a 
passion for the shoddier articles of England. — Good Words 


inters, Bostor, U.S. A. 
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